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emorabilia. 


HE Editor of the Connoisseur begins the 

September number with an article on 
the sale of private collections of works of 
art, and the transference of so many pre- 
cious things to America. He notes that 
the National Gallery has not always been 
apprised of an intention to sell before the 
sale was announced in the public Press, 
when there was not time enough to take 
measures for a purchase; and he concludes 
his paper—which is entitled ‘ Remember the 
National Gallery ’—with the suggestion that 
in future owners of old pictures who intend 
to sell should at least give the authorities 
the opportunity of marshalling their forces 
so as to acquire any work needed to fill a 
gap in the national collection. 

Mr. Bernard Rackham contributes a second 
instalment of his discussion of Mr. Wallace 
Elliot’s collection of English porcelain, this 
time Chelsea and the Midland factories. 
One of the illustrations gives us a delight- 
fully modelled tea-pot: plain white, a 
laughing Chinaman holding by the wings a 
parrot whose head and open beak form the 


spout (triangle mark)—a little masterpiece. ' 


Under ‘ Notes,’ inspired by Mr. R. Brimley 
Johnson’s account of Mrs. Delaney’s Flora 
in the August Connoisseur, is a description of 
pictures produced by pricking and painting— 
called after their maker ‘‘ Amelias ’?—which 
afford another good example of ingenious 
minor art. 


E have received a reprint from the 
Inverness Courier of June 7 last of a 


paper in which Mr. James A. S. Barrett 
puts forward a new theory about the Young 
Pretender’s landing in Moidart. From 
observation on the spot he argues that the 
true explanation of the apparently discre- 


_ pant accounts is that the Prince went ‘‘ by 


sea to Kinloch-Moidart,’ in the sense that 
he crossed the Sound, landed at Glen Uig, 
and walked to Kinlochmoidart up the Glen 
by the usual path, this four mile walk 
teing so well-known as not to need mention- 
ing. The confusion, he thinks, takes its rise 
in the fact that his stores, arms and heavy 
baggage, in the Doutelle, were taken round 


| by water into Loch Moidart bay, the longer 


passage being more convenient for such 
transport than conveyance overland. What 
has been read as describing one journey thus 
comprises two: the first the Doutelle’s 
voyage round to Loch Moidart with her cargo, 
the second the Prince’s passage over the 
Sound to the mouth of Glen Uig, from which 
place, if this is accepted, we must reckon 
the march of the ’Forty-five to have begun. 


A STORY of the Young Pretender, said 

to be both certainly authentic and hitherto 
unpublished, appears in Scottish Notes and 
@ueries for September. It relates to the 
preservation of President Forbes, Lord 
Louden and other friends of the Govern- 
ment, then at Culloden House, from a sur- 
prise attack by the Pretender’s forces, which 
would probably have proved fatal to them; 
of which timely warning was given by a 
Highland soldier whose life President 
Forbes had saved when practising as advo- 
cate in the courts. 


WE learn from the Italian Mail that the 

laboratory for the restoration of an- 
cient paintings, founded by Pope Benedict 
XV. at the Vatican, has completed its work 
on the Chapel of Beato Angelico, which had 
been closed to the public since 1924. Over 
the high altar a deep crevice had manifested 
itself, which reached down from the vault 
to the ground; other ominous cracks had ap- 
peared and part of the vault had gradually 
dropped two inches below its normal posi- 
tion. By the use of special chemicals, the 
layer of dirt was removed, restoring to their 
original beauty the saints and angels of Fra 
Angelico, as he has painted them in an ideal 
sea of gold and blue. It was further decided 
to remove from the chapel Vasari’s painting 
of the martyrdom of St. Stephen, it not being 
in keeping with Fra Angelico. It has been 
relegated to the chapel of Pius V. in the 
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Vatican Pinacoteca, where it originally came 
from. The figures of the four Evangelists, 
which were badly in want of repair, have 
been restored, an exceptional feat being 
achieved by the experts in the case of St. 
Luke, whose head it was necessary to remove | 
while a special cement was poured in to re- | 
adjust it. In the “opinion of experts, Fra 
Angelico’s Chapel has been restored to all | 
its original beauty. 


At the British Association Sir Peter 

Clutterbuck read a disquieting paper on 
the coming world-famine in soft woods. 
France and Germany realised what the | 
situation was, but in the British Empire, 
as in the United States, no adequate ‘‘ forest- | 
consciousness ’’ was yet developed. The end| 
of supplies has been put by some authorities 
at a period of twenty-five years. Neither | 
India, where all that the country grew would | 
soon be required on the spot, nor Canada, | 
fast using up her virgin forests, nor Aus- 
tralia, New Zealand and South Africa, where 
the new plantations of conifers would not | 
furnish more than these Dominions them- | 
selves needed, could be expected to supply | 
Great Britain. It followed that everything | 
possible must be done to further afforestation | 
in Great Britain itself. This urgent advice | 
carries with it much that is of great interest, | 
whether we think of rural occupations, or of | 
scenery and natural history. In the latter | 
regards the covering of great tracts with 
conifers is already causing some regret ; and | 
it is to be hoped that whatever is feasible will | 
be done to renew and extend the old charac- | 
teristic English woods, 


SOMEBODY 
blue rose: 





has succeeded in making a| 
so the Morning Post of Sept. | 
6 informs us. Who or where is the per- 
former of this feat is kept a profound mys- 
tery. A few horticulturists have received 
specimen roses, stripped of foliage and with- | 
out any parts that could be budded. The 
National Rose Society, however, is not 
among the recipients. The rose is described 
as sweet-smelling, of a rather dark, but 
definite, blue, and the growers hope that a 
lighter blue will presently be achieved. But 
how can any real lover of roses wish for a 
blue rose ? 


OLUME ii. of Mr. G. G. Coulton’s ‘ Five 

Centuries of Religion,’ covering the period 
from 1200 to approximately 1400 a.p., will 
be published by the Cambridge Press this 
month. 





Two Hundred Years Ago. 





From 
MIST’s WEEKLY JOURNAL. 


SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 9, 1727. 
HOME AFFAIRS. 


They write from Weymouth, that the Poli 
at the Election there was clofed the 26th of 
laft Month, about Ten in the Morning; and 
the returning Officer refufed to proceed to 
declare the Numbers upon the Poll, but 
adourned till Four in the Afternoon; and 
then, with a few Perfons, close fhut up in 
the Common Hall; after he had ftruck 7% 
Votes, without a Scrutiny, who were upon 
his Poll, and voted either fingly, or jointly, 
for Mr. Seymour, Mr. Ward, and Mr. Neale, 
he declared the Poll as followeth; 





Edward Tucker, Efq; 995 
William Betts, Efq; ———— 164 
Thomas Pearce, Efq; —-——— 125 
Sir James Thornhill ———— 110 
Knox Ward, Efq; ————— 105 
Henry Neale, Efqg; ————— 100 


Edward Seymour, Efq; ——— 88 


This unheard of and unprefidented Pro. 
ceeding has been treated with the utmoit 
Abhorrence by all the Inhabitants, who, 
almoft as one Man, defire the Mayor, Mr. 
John Tucker, and his Town-Clerk, Mr. 
Thomas Cooper, may be profecuted with the 
utmoft Rigour of the Law, and they have 


| prepared a Petition againft them to le 


prefented to the Parliament; and the Can- 
didates have likewife promifed them to peti- 
tion, and to profecute thefe two Perfons 
for refufing a true Copy of the Poll; as alfo 
for f{triking off fo many Votes after they were 
admitted to be polled. A Thing never yet 
attempted by any returning Officer before. 
And therefore to expofe fo arbitrary and 
unjuft a Proceeding; and to fatisfy all the 
Voters, as well thofe who live in London, as 
alfo thofe at Weymouth, the Poll will be 
printed, which was delivered by the Mayor 
to the Candidates; and the Names of the 
Perfons who were {truck off without 4 


Scrutiny, will be annexed to the faid Poll. 
Which will be given Gratis to every Free 
holder who defires it, by Mrs. Arthbuthnot, 
at the Crown in Weymouth, and Mr. Francis 
Fayram, Bookfeller, at the South Entrance 
| of the Royal Exchange, London. 
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Literary and Historical 
_ Notes. 


THOMAS MUNDY, FORMERLY PRIOR | 
OF BODMIN, CONVICTED OF HIGH) 
TREASON IN 1547, 


()§ 14 Mar., 1501, a chapter was held at| 
Merton, Surrey, after the death of Prior | 
Gysburne, to deal with the appointment of a 
successor. Among those of the ‘‘ confraters 
professed in the said house’’ present on the 
occasion, was one Thomas Wandesworth. 
The same name occurs again in the year 
1530, when its holder was coquinarius, or 
kitchen-steward. 

This Thomas Wandesworth is identical 
with Thomas Mundy, son of Sir John Mundy, 
Mayor of London in 1522, and an interesting 
record of his career—commencing in _ the 
seclusion of Merton Priory, passing through | 
the stormy period of the dissolution of the| 
monasteries, and culminating in a sentence | 
“to be hanged, drawen, and quartered ’’ for | 
high treason—can be pieced together from. 
various sources. 

In 1533, ‘‘ Thomas Vivian, prior of | 
Bodmin, lying on his death-bedde ”’ declared | 
to Nicholas Prydeaux, his servant, that | 
“none of his brethren, being canons of the! 
said priory, was meet and able to be prior | 
there and to succeed him, and _ thereupon | 
commended Thomas Monday, then a channon | 
of Martyn Abbey in Surrey neare London | 
to be prior after him there.’”’ After the| 
death of Prior Vivian, Nicholas Prydeaux | 
‘so laboured and dealt in the said house with | 
the Lord Cromwell and others that one John | 
Symons by the great labour of Sir John) 
Arundell of Lanheren, Kt., and others being 
placed prior of Bodmin was removed put out 
displaced . . . and the said Monday placed 
and stalled prior there.’’ 

The foregoing details are taken from the 
depositions in a suit regarding a lease of 
land to Nicholas Prydeaux (Depositions 
Elizabeth 18 Trinity I., Cornwall), in which 
deponents describe how they ‘‘ rode to and 
from London and Martyn Abbey and Bodmin | 
in this special case,’? and one being 
present when ‘‘the writing of election 
whereby he was made prior was delivered to 
Monday.” 

The erstwhile kitchen-steward of Merton 
ils now Prior of Bodmin, but his rule was 
not to be for long. The priory seems to have 

















been in a disorderly state, for in 1536 Mundy 
writes that his canons had ‘‘ for long con- 
tinuance lived in unthriftily and against the 
good order of religion, to the great slander 
of the same, as all the country could tell.” 

Relations between Prior Mundy and the 
Mayor and burgesses of Bodmin appear to 
have been harmonious, for he licenced the 
building of a market-house, and the holding 
of a fair, and redressed certain wrongs under 
which they had long suffered. 

At Midsummer, 1537, he assembled all the 
canons in the chapter house, and informed 
them that he “‘did hear that the King’s 
Majesty would take his pleasure upon their 
house and therefore he thought it good to 
give unto such as had been good to the house 
some leases or other preferment to the intent 
that they should be the better to them 
hereafter.”’ 

Accordingly, much of the property of the 
priory was let on lease, and to his brother, 
John Mundy, the Prior leased the Manor 
of Rialton for a term of ninety-nine years 
at a rental of £60 per annum. 

This John Mundy was a barrister of the 
Middle Temple, and is said to have teen 
‘“seneschal or steward of the Manor of 
Rialton and hundred of Pider.’’ He founded 
a family in the district, and his descendants 
renewed the leases of Rialton until after the 
Restoration, when they became ‘‘ comparat- 
ively undone’? owing to the fact that 
Charles II., forgetful that they had heen 
“stout cavaliers and opposers of Cromwell 
and the Parliament army to their utmost 
power and strength,’’ renewed the leases to 
Sir Francis Godolphin, ‘‘ on condition of 
doubling the rent.’’ 

The Chancery deposition states that there 
had ‘‘ long been a prison for the safe keeping 
of prisoners in the mansion house at 
Rialton.”’ 

Mr. C. R. Prideaux-Brune, of Prideaux 
Place, Padstowe, writes to me as follows :— 


My ancestors, Humphrey Prideaux and 
Nicholas Prideaux, the sons of Fulke 
Prideaux, resided at Bodmin, and so became 
acquainted with Prior Thomas Mundy, and 
one of Humphrey’s sons, William, of Trevose, 
near here, married Joan Mundy, the Prior’s 
niece. 

Prior Thomas leased to them the whole 
Manor of Padstow for 99 years, at a nominal 
rent of £10, and no other consideration was 
mentioned than “ natural love and affection.” 
The lease was dated 20th October, 1537. The 
Prior also gave his connections, Humphrey and 
Nicholas Prideaux, substantial evidence of his 
goodwill towards them. 











Thomas are was ili ‘laeiiai| 
when he foretold the dissolution — of 
his priory, for on 27 Feb., 1538, | 
he surrendered the convent, with eight 


of his brethren, and obtained for himself a 
pension of £66 13s. 4d. One of his ‘‘ sub- 
jects,” Richard Luer, who is stated to have 
been ‘‘ blind, and 100 years old, was dis- 
charged from his home, but with a salary 
of £10, and six dozen of wood to be granted 


him annually for what time he might 
survive.” 
As far as we know this ends Mundy’s 


association with Cornwall. 
His father, Sir John Mundy, a London 


goldsmith, who, according to a Lay Subsidy 
of 1524, was rated on a foitune of £3,000, 


and left him £100; and John 
above-mentioned brother, who 
Rialton, predeceasing him, 
‘black gowne last made 


” 


died in 1537, 
Mundy, the 
was settled at 
bequeathed him his 
and furred with cunnye [coney]. 

From 1538 to 1541 we have no knowledge 
of the ex-Prior’s life, but in July, 1542, we 
find him appointed rector of St. Leonard’s, 
Foster Lane, London. The records of this 
parish may contain information as to the 
five years during which he held the living. 

For details of the next important event in 
his career, we must refer to ‘ Wriothesley’s 
Chronicle,’ from which the following para- 
graph is quoted :— 

1547. The first daie of Julie Thomas 
Moundaie person of Sainct Leonardes in Foster 
Lane, and 'Thurstance Hikeman, Clearke, and 
late Monke of the Charter Howse in London, 
were arraigned at the Guild Hall a Treason, 
which was for conveying of one John Foxe, 
parson of Saint Marie Mawdlaine, in the Warde 
of Queenhith; which is late a monke of the 
Charterhouse in London, and fled out of this 
realme the third daie of Aprile last, and 
sythence is professed a monke at Loven; which 
said Foxe had kept the lett arme of one John 
Houghton, late prior of the Charterhouse in 
London, which suffered death for treason, 
denying the Kinges supremacy, in anno 25 


Henrici viii; and the said Moundaie and 
Hikeman shold have conveyed the said arme 
with other baggage that they called reliques 


over sea to the said Fox as they had promised, 
for which Treason the said Moundaie and 
Hikeman were this daie first indited, and after 
condemned of high treason, and had judgment 
to be hanged, drawen, and quartered like 
treason. 


It would be interesting to discover further 
record of this trial, 
of the sentence, 
been carried out. 

In February, 


and to know the result 
which appears not to have 


1548, Thomas Mundy makes 
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his_ will. He is described as ‘‘ Thomas 
He leaves 
bequests to relatives in Cornwall ; to ‘the 
fellows of Holmes College ”’; to ‘‘ Sir Henry 
Hall, vicar of Grenewich ”’ ; ‘and to “ William 
Geynesford, gent., and jailer of the towre of 
a ”» There is an interesting reference 

‘“Thrustans Hickman, preste, which has 
“a my Keper all the times of my sickness,” 
whom he appointed one of his executors. He 
also refers to ‘‘ money in the hands of my 
curate of my benefice of Seinte Martins.” 
According to the Probate Act Book, Thomas 
Mundy died in London. The date of death 
is not stated, but it must have occurred 
between 1548 and 1554, for in February, 
1554, a ‘‘ Commission was issued to Richard 
Mundy, cousin [probably nephew] of the 
deceased, to administer the goods, etc., for 
that George Rolls ‘ migravit’ and Thristram 
Hickman renounced execution.’’ 

Probably he was buried in London, but 
presumably he vacated the living of St. 
Leonard’s, Foster Lane, on being attainted. 

P. D. Munpy. 


Burley, Hants. 


LONGWOOD.—THE PASSING OF 
NAPOLEON BONAPARTE; AND A 
DESCRIPTION OF HIS TOMB, 
MAY 5—9, 1821. 


The following is taken from P.R.O. C.0. 
247/33. Despatches from St. Helena :— 


When Napoleon sought Death arm’d with his 
spear and shield, 
Death was afraid of him in the field: 

But, when his spear ‘and shield he laid aside, 
Death, like a Coward, struck him, and he 
died. 

Lines remaining on the walls of 
old Longwood. 1841. 


Longwood, ce 5 Mai 1821—a 6h du soir. 


Monsieur le Gouverneur, 

Empereur Napoléon est mort ce jourd 
huy cinq mai, mil huit cent vingt un a six 
heures moins dix minutes, & la suite d’une 


longue et pénible maladie. J’ai |’honneur de 
vous en faire part. Il m’ a autorisé a vous 
communiquer, si vous le désirez, ses dernieres 
volontés. Je vous prie de me faire savoir, 
quelles sont les dispositions prescrites par votre 
Gouvernement pour le transport de son Corps 
en Europe; ainsi que celles relatives, aux 
personnes de sa suite. 
ai ’honneur, etc., 
(Signé) Le Cte. de 
A son Excellence 
Le Lieutenant Général 
Sir Hudson Lowe. 


Montholon. 
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The above letter is here given in full, as 
according to the Governour, it ‘‘may le 
regarded as a somewhat important document, 
as having been dictated, it is believed, by 
Napoleon Buonaparte before his decease.”’ 

Thus, was the passing away of Napoleon, 
announced the next morning to Sir Hudson 
Lowe, 106 years ago. 

About 7 a.m. May 6, the 
accompanied by Rear-Admiral 
Naval Commander in Chief, Brigadier- 
General Coffin, 2nd in Command of the 
Troops, and Captains Browne, Hendry, and 
Marryatt, R.N., as well as two French 
Officers, proceeded to the death chamber, 
where they viewed the person of Napoleon, 
which lay, face uncovered, and then retired. 
Count Montholon, in a letter to his wife, 
dated 6 May, wrote: ‘‘ Yesterday [sic] he 
lay in state in the Chapelle Ardente, an 
immense number of people passed before the 
bed; he was in the coat of Chasseur lying 
on the mantle, which he wore since Marengo, 
in all his campaigns.’? At & p.m. the post- 
mortem examination took place (of which 
a full account is given) in the presence of 
Drs. Shortt, Arnott, 20th Ft., Burton, 66th 
Ft., and Mathew Livingstone, Surgeon in 
E.LC.S., also of Proft. Antommarchi. 

On Count Montholon relating to Sir Hud- 
son Lowe, that one of Bonaparte’s dying 
wishes was that his heart should be sent home 
to his wife, the Arch-duchess Maria Louise, 
the latter replied that, as his orders were 
“to inter the Body on this Island I could 
not le said to do so if I suffered any part 
to be taken away from thence.’* But, at 
the post-mortem, Sir Thomas Reade, who 
was close at hand, consented at the request 
of the Count, that the heart should be left 
out, until the matter was referred to the 
Governor, who ordered it to be put into a 
small vase (and the stomach, which had also 
been removed, put in another) and _ both 
placed in the coffin with the body, after 
Assistant Surgeon Rutledge, 20th Ft., had 
soldered the vases. Sir Hudson Lowe des- 
patched Capt. Crokat, 20th Regt. (Orderly 
Officer to Napoleon at the time of his 
decease) to England with the intelligence, 
per H.M.S. Heron, and Admiral Lambert 
sent Capt. Frederick Marryatt home on the 
same mission to the Admiralty. Napoleon 
Bonaparte was interred with al] the honours 
due to a General Officer of the highest rank, 
on Wednesday, May 9, 1821. The body, 
aiter the funeral service had been performed 


Governor, 
Lambert, 
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in the small chapel, was carried by a party 
of Grenadiers of the 20th Regt., which had 
been the last to do duty at Longwood, to a 
funeral car drawn by four of his own carriage 
horses. ‘The horse he usually rode, followed 
in the rear; and his sword and mantle, worn 
as General-in-Chief at Marengo, were placed 
on his coffin. The funeral car was followed, 
as chief mourners, by those who had com- 
posed his family, and by the principal 
officers, civil, naval, and military on the 
Island. The procession passed slowly 
through the line, formed by the 20th and 
66th Regts., a detachment of the Royal 
Marines, St. Helena Artillery and Regiment, 
and Island Volunteers, which extended from 
the entrance of Longwood grounds nearly 
half-way to the place of interment. On 
arrival, where the path descended to the 
place of burial, in the middle of a deep 
ravine, the body was borne alternately by 
the Grenadiers of the aforesaid regiments, 
including a party of Royal Marines. The 
burial-ground had been previously conse- 
crated, as well by the Rev. Mr. Vernon, 
Chaplain to the Troops, as by Signor Vignali 
(Priest in attendance upon Napoleon), who 
performed the funeral ceremony, and on com- 
pletion of which, three rounds of the eleven 
pieces of cannon were fired over the grave. 
All the officers wore black crape on the left 
arm, and the drums of the several corps were 
muffled. The coffin, at the particular desire 
of Count Montholon, was constructed as fol- 
lows: 1st, a plain coffin lined with tin; 2nd, 
lead; 3rd, mahogany. The Count wished 
to have the words: ‘‘ Napoléon né a Ajaccio 
15 Aotit 1769—mort a St. Helena 5 Mai 
1821,”’ inscribed on it. But, as the Governor 
wished the word ‘‘ Bonaparte ’’ to be inserted 
after ‘‘ Napoleon,’’ and the Count objected 
to it, no inscription was placed thereon. The 
grave was formed thus: a large pit sunk, 
sufficiently wide all round, to admit of a 
wall 2ft. thick of solid masonry built on each 
side forming an oblong; the hollow space 
within was 12ft. deep, near 8ft. long and 5ft. 
wide, had a bed of masonry at the bottom; 
upon this foundation was laid, supported by 
eight square stones each a foot high, a slab 
of white stone 5ins. thick; four other slabs, 
of the same thickness, closed the sides and 
ends, which, joined at the angles by Roman 
cement, formed a species of stone grave, or 
sarcophagus, of sufficient depth to admit 
the coffin. Another large slab of white stone 
was laid upon the grave, after the coffin 
had been placed therein, and every interstice 
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filled with stones and Roman cement. Above 
the covering slab, two layers of masonry, 


strongly cemented, and even cramped to- | 
gether, were built in to unite with the 2ft. | 


of wall, which supported the earth on each 
side; the vacant space between this last 
work, and the surface, about 8ft. in depth, 
was filled up with earth. 
then covered, 


| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


The whole was | 


a little above ground level,! . 14 other 


with another bed of flat stones; the external | 


surface extending to the brink of the 2ft. 
wall, on each side, covers a space of 12ft. x 
9ft. A guard, furnished by the 20th Regt., 
was at once placed over the grave; and here 


it may be added that men of a detachment | 


of the 91st Regt., then at St. Helena, were 


the last to mount guard, between midnight | compiled to make easy the distribution of 


of the 8th, and 8 a.m. of the 9th Oct., 1840, 
when Napoleon’s body was exhumed. 
spot in which he was buried was chosen by 
Bonaparte himself, and is not devoid of a 
certain interest. The fountain near it is 
the one from which he was supplied with 


to him every morning in two silver bottles 
of his own, by a Chinese servant of the 
house. It is one of the finest springs on 
the Island. Two very large willow trees 
overshadow the tomb, and there is a grove 
of them at a little distance below it. The 
ground is the property of a Mr. Torbett, a 
respectable tradesman, living in a neat cot- 
tage close adjoining it, and who readily 
assented to the body being interred there. 
The Governor ordered a railing to be put 
round the whole ground, as it was necessary 
even for the preservation of the willows, 
many sprigs from which had already been 
taken by different persons visiting the place 
after the funeral. 

Though Napoleon died within six years 
of Waterloo, when feeling still ran high 
against him, with the true British spirit, 
England forgot all petty strife, as she paid 
every respect and the highest honours at the 
bier of her vanquished foe. 
going description of his wonderfully con- 
structed tomb, it is clear that, far from 
being unknown, neglected or forgotten (as 
inferred by an ex-M.P. in a recent article 
on the lonely end of Napoleon) it was, as a 


matter of fact, from the time it was closed, | 


until it was re-opened, nineteen years later 
(between midnight the 8th and 8 a.m. the 


From the fore- | 


The | 


Though more than half the world was his, 
He died without a rood his own: 
And borrow’d from his enemies 
Six feet of ground to lie upon. 
—Thackeray. 
E. H. Farrsproruer. 





HAKESPEARE’S HANDWRITING.—An 

old MS. book containing copies of wills 
documents relating to charity 
turned up some few years ago in a solicitor’s 
office at Newport, Salop. As the matter of 
the volume concerned the city of Coventry, 
the possessor thoughtfully presented it to 
the corporation of that place, and it is now 
with the rest of the city archives in St. 
Mary’s Hall. The volume was evidently 


corporation charity, and on some loose leaves 
in it are found the names of recipients of 
doles during a few years beginning 1792. 
The bulk of the volume contains transcripts 
or partial transcripts of wills of the six- 


; 2 cs i teenth and seventeenth centuries, with be- 
water daily for his own private use, brought | 


| 
| 


| 
| 


| 


| 





| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


9th October, 1840) by day and night carefully | 


watched over, and safely guarded by British 
troops. 


| 


quests for young tradesmen’s loans, maidens’ 
marriage dowries, sermons, prayers for the 
departed, repair of highways, stock to provide 
work for the workless, almshouses, schools, 
scholarships, and gifts of coal and bread to 
the poor. Some of the bequests take an 
unsual form. Dr. Samuel Winter, a War- 
wickshire man, Provost of Trinity College, 
Dublin, who died in 1666, bequeathed £20 
to be ‘‘ paid into the hands of such person 
or persons as the Governor... in New 
England shall nominate . . . towards the 
maintaining of a lecture to be held in New 
England for the instruction of the Indians 
there.”’ 

The most interesting feature of the 
volume, however, is to be found in the hand- 
writing of the scribe, who copied the earlier 
wills. He retained the old English capital 
‘“W,”? with the ornamental dot in the loop, 
which is characteristic of the signature to 
Shakespeare’s will. A similar dot appears 
in the capital ‘‘H” of our scribe. I do 
not remember to have noticed this peculiarity 
elsewhere in contemporary !ocal writing. 
Malone long ago put forward the idea that 
Shakespeare gained his legal knowledge by 
*prentice work in a lawyer’s office, and it 
seems possible that the poet’s rentention of 
the old-fashioned hand—Peele and Ben 
Jonson wrote in the Italian style--may have 
been due to some early practice as copying 
clerk to some scrivener or man of law. 

I do not, for a moment, suggest that these 
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wills were copied by ahaa 
preclude. such an idea. The most one can| 
suggest is that he was trained in the same 
school of handwriting as the clerk, 
copied wills for the corporation of C oventry. 

These facts were noticed by me in the 
Coventry Herald of Jan. 12, 1923. 


M. Dormer Haretrs. 


ON THE TEXT OF ‘ THE MERRY 
DEVIL OF EDMONTON.’ 
I. iii, 95-9. (Young Jerningham). 


But, deere Mounchensey, had not my affection 

Seazde on the beauty of another dame, 

Before I would vnage the chase and ouergiue 
loue 

Of one so worthy and so true a friend, 

I will abjure both beauty and her sight... 


The third line of this passage is clearly 
corrupt. The reading given above is that 
of the first 4to of 1608. In the third 4to 
(1617) the line appears thus :— 


Before I’de wrong the chase and o’regiue love 


NOTES 


and in the remaining quartos (Q2, Q4-6) 

thus :— 

Before I would wrong the chase and leaue 
the loue. 


Prof. J. M. Manly (‘ Representative 
English Comedies,’ Vol. ii.), adopting the 
reading of Q3, remarks :— 

Warnke and Proescholdt and Walker [i.e. 
the editors of 1884 and 1897] read as I do, 
except that they follow Q2, Q4, ete., in insert- 
ing “the” before ‘‘loue”’; bur it is unneces- 
sary, | and due to their substitution of “ leaue ” 
for “o’regiue.”” This substitution W.P. and 
Walker rightly reject; for examples of “ over- 
ive 
i ‘ overgive. 

But ‘‘o’regive’’ does not sound right; a 
sufficient cause for suspicion There can 
be no doubt that we should read :— 


Before I’de wrong the chaste and vergine love, 
This emendation is not mine; it is due to 

the sagacity of Mr. William Wells, who has 

given me permission to record it here. 


V. ii. 3. (Host). 

How now, my old Tenerts baake my horse, 
my castle, lie in Waltham all night and not 
under the Canopie of your host Blagues house? 
The obvious correction ‘‘ house’? for 
‘ 

horse’ was made by Steevens, who never- 
theless retained the original reading 

banke,’’ supposing ‘‘Ienerts banke”’ to 
have been “ the shop of some banker in whose 


” with the required meaning see ‘ N.E.D.,’ 





Possession money could be deposited with 
security.”’ (‘‘ The Irish still say ‘as sure| 
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Dates as Burton’s bank,’ 


who | 
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‘nih our own -ehrcasiia 
‘as sure as the bank of England.’’’) But 
there can te little doubt of Warnke and 
Proescholdt’s ingenious emendation of 


| “ banke’’ to ‘‘ bauke”’ or of Prof. Gayley’s 


570) that 


further conjecture (‘ R.E.C.’, Vol. ii., p. 
‘“Tenerts”? is a misprint for 
‘‘tenents ’’ (not ‘‘ jennets,’’ as suggested by 
W.P.). Read, therefore :— 


How now, my old tenents bauke my house, 
my castle, lie in Waltham all night and not 


| under the ‘Canopie - hae host Blague’s house? 


In emending ‘“banke’”’ to ‘ bauke,’’ 
| Warnke and Proescholdt observe: ‘‘ ‘ bauk ’ 
is the ancient spelling of ‘balk,’ and is 





several times found in the old editions of 
Shakespeare.’’ Nothing further seems to be 
required to establish this reading, but proof 
of the use of the expression ‘‘ balk my 
house’? (= shun my house) in Elizabethan 
times. And this may be found in Thomas 
Heywood’s play ‘A Woman Kilde with 
Kindnesse ’ (Pearson’s ‘ Heywood’s Dramatic 
Works,’ Vol. ii., p. 121) :— 


O master Cranwel, you are a stranger heere, 
And often balke my house. 


H. Duepae SYKEs. 
Enfield. 


TET WEATHER RHYMES.—I have 

been asked if I can give the amusing 

(if also pathetic) lines, provoked about a 

century ago by a summer very similar in 

character to that we have experienced this 

year. The Yorkshire doggerel runs as 
follows :— 


Rain again, Ah do declare, 

It’s two days wet for ya day fair, 

Sike times as these were never seen, 

Us farmers will be beggars clean, 
There’s servants wages gannin’ on 
An’ there they stand. an’ nowt is done, 
There’s sike a mess o’ moulded hay, 
An’ taties rottin’ all away. 

Wheat’s thin i’ t’ground, an’ small in t’ear 
It cannot yield Ah’s varry seear. 

Oats is sa leet Ah say 

"At t’better half’ll blaw away. 

Beans they have no pods, 

They’re nowt bud top, 

An’ barley isn’t half a crop. 
T’pastures is sa varry bare, 

"At stock’s cummin’ doon at every fair. 
There’s nowt ta eat for milking kye, 
An’ t’most on ’em will soon be dry. 
Times is sa bad Ah’s very flayed, 
Rates, rents an’ taxes can *t be paid: 
Times noo fer farmers is sa ba 

You’ll see next spring they’ll Leeak like mad. 


J. FArRFAx-BLAKEBOROUGH. 


Grove House, Norton-on-Tees. 
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PPLEBY, LEICESTERSHIRE— 


Another of the old English ancestral 
homes is marked down for demolition, 
Appleby Hall, that is, situated in the old 
world Leicestershire village of Appleby 
Parva. It belonged to the Moore family for 
over 325 years. Here was born Sir John 
Moore, Lord Mayor of London in 1681, who 
founded and endowed Appleby Grammar 
School in 1697, believed to be the only one 
for which Sir Christopher Wren was the 
architect. This school, which is large, is 
still standing, and in a good state of preser- 
vation. Up to about thirty years ago it 
was a noted Grammar School in the county 
for the education of the sons of gentlemen 
and well-to-do tradesmen, and many of its 
scholars made their mark in different walks 
of life both at home and abroad. It is the 
one for which Dr. Johnson made application 
while he was usher at a school in Bosworth, 
and failed to get for lack of a University 
degree. 

A. A, FLASHBOURNE. 


NGLISH ANCESTRY OF PRESIDENT 
ABRAHAM LINCOLN.—A footnote to 
the biographical sketch of Abraham Lincoln 
in the ‘ Encyclodpedia Britannica’ 11th 
edn., says that the President’s first American 
ancestor was Samuel Lincoln (c. 1619-1690), 
son of Edward Lincoln, gent. of Hingham, 
Norfolk, who emigrated to Massachusetts 
in 1637 as an apprentice to a weaver. But 
the name of the weaver is not disclosed. 
Can it be shown that Samuel was the son of 
Edward? A difficulty occurs in explaining 
how an apprentice could be expected to 
accompany his master across the seas: as 
the law governing apprentice deeds stood in 
1637 he could not be compelled to do so. 
Now Samuel Lincoln’s master was Francis 
Lawes, born at Norwich and admitted to the 
freedom of Norwich in 1617 as a worsted 
weaver (Lea and Hutchison, ‘ Ancestry of 
Abraham Lincoln. ’). Again, it does not 
seem clear that Samuel Lincoln went from 
Hingham, in spite of the statement of Daniel 
Cushing, a Hingham man who knew Samuel, 
that he went from Hingham in England to 
Hingham, Massachusetts. What Cushing 
probably meant was that Samuel was con- 
nected with a family that originally resided 
at Hingham. 

The register of Samuel’s baptism at Hing- 
ham has not been found, but in the register 
of Wymondham. with which in many ways 
the Lincoln family were connected, Mr. 
Walter Rye discovered a very peculiar entry 


| served both 
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very clearly written, which reads _ thus: 
‘©1618. Samuel ) son of Frauncis 
(———) bapt. 8 Oct."’ The brackets indicate 
blanks. Now the date of Samuel Lincoln's 
birth, as shown on the licence to emigrate 
and also on his tombstone, is 1618/19, and 
the Lawes family were at that time settled 
at Wymondham, From these known facts 
Mr. Rye has suggested that the complete 
baptismal entry should read: ‘‘ Samuel 
(Lincoln bastard) son of Frauncis (Lawes)” 
and that when the parchment transcript was 
made the words in brackets were omitted to 
spare the feeling of the Lawes family. 

Mr. Rye thinks, if his suggestion be cor- 
rect, it would account for the fact of Samuel 
accompanying his master, in other words, 
his father, to America. 


(See History Teachers’ Miscellany, Vol. iv. 
1926). 





H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 


‘DMOND HALLEY, JUN., SURGEON 
R.N. (see 9S. xi. 464; 10 S. ii. 88, 177, 
224)..-The abbreviation ‘“‘ pts.,’”’ in the 
margin of the index to register Spurway 
(1740), in connection with Surgeon Halley’s 
will might warrant the inference that he 
had died abroad or, perhaps, at sea (10 S$. 
viii. 45). In the same place appears also 
‘* Kent,’’? indicating that his residence was 
in Kent, presumably at Greenwich (cf. the 
Home Counties Magazine, xili. 240). 

The log-books of the ships Dursley and 
Bristol (1739-1740), to which he had been 
assigned, did not, upon examination, develop 
any entry of his name (tbid.). 

The pension rolls in the Admiralty ar- 
chives, Public Record Office, give 7 Feb, 
1740/1 as the date of death of Surgeon 
Halley. This date is identical with that 
of his seeming landing (?alive or dead), 
from the Bristol, at Portsmouth (10 S. ii. 
225). 

His name has not been found in the parish 
records of Greenwich. Is it not just possible 
that he may bave been buried in one of the 
cemeteries at Portsmouth? (4 S. xi. 375) 

Perhaps we should picture him as having 
been on detached shore duty, in the Royal 
Garrison Hospital, at Portsmouth, which 
naval and military patients 
(ibid). 

I would be glad to have the address of 4 
local historian at Portsmouth. Can any 
reader so oblige me? 

Evcexe F. McPIke. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





NICHOLAS SANDERS.—Can any reader 


give me 


information concerning the 
domestic life of Nicholas Sanders (or 


Saunders), the famous Jesuit cortroversial- 
ist and recusant of Queen Elizabeth’s reign ? | 
He belonged to an ancient family of Char!- 
wood, Surrey. There was a branch also at 
Ewell. His political life is known. He was 
much abroad, but in hiding in England at 
some period. He perished in the Ivish 
Rebellion in 1581-2. Was he the Nicholas 
Sanders who was Vicar of Ewell in 1577? 
Did he marry? Is he known to have owned 
property in Lambeth about 1580? The 
family were large landowners in Surrey at 
that period, Lut the information wanted is 
difficult to obtain. 
A. STorRR. 

208, Herne Hill Road, London, S8.E.24, 


YNIGHT OF ST. MICHAEL, TEMP. 

HENRY VI.—In the First Part of 
‘King Henry the Sixth,’ Act IV., Scene vii., 
Lord Talbot is referred to as a ‘‘ Knight of 
the Noble Order of St. Michael.’’ Was this 
a foreign Order and, if so, who, and when 
was it, conferred upon Lord Talbot? The 
English Order of St. Michael was founded | 
in 1818. 

A. B. 


“(HE TAME ARMY.”—At ante p. 92| 
(‘Two Hundred Years Ago’) there is | 
an extract from the Country Journal of | 
Aug. 5, 1727, in which occur the following 
words: “‘ Mr. Chandler a captain in the 
tame Army march’d thither [to Harrow] from 
London.”’ Can any reader kindly give an 
interpretation of them? 
G. H. D. 
“ MASONIC SIGNAL” IN A MURDER! 
TRIAL.—At a famous murder trial, 
I believe the prisoner, when asked by the | 
Judge if he had anything to say before being | 
sentenced, made the ‘‘ Masonic signal of 
Distress,” hoping that it would influence the 
Judge. Can any reader tell me who the 
prisoner was and who was the Judge? 
Noe, Reep. 


'‘ALCULATION OF SHIPS’ TONNAGE. 

—-I have been following with interest the | 
correspondence about ships, and I should be | 
so much obliged if ComMANDER RUPERT- | 
JoNEs, or some other contributor learned in| 
the matter, would tell me what is the method | 
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used in calculating the tonnage of a vessel— 
or, if this is too elementary a question to be 
answered in ‘ N. & Q.’, would tell ine where 
1 can find the information. 
C. E. 1. 

xvi CENTURY ST. PAUL’S.—Can any 

reader tell me where it is possible to 
find a description—or at least a list—of the 


Canons of St. Paul’s in the sixteenth 
century ? HCC 
OF BOYS. —- The 


PARISIAN KING 
Daiiy Mail of the 17 Aug. has an illus- 
tration showing ‘‘ The crowning of Titi I. 
in the Place de l’Opéra as ‘ king’ of the 
boys of Paris.’? Is not this something new? 
Who elected or selected the ‘‘ king,’ and 
what were his achievements or qualifications ? 
G. H. WHITE. 
23, Weighton Road, Anerley. 

YARDINAL POLE’S LIBRARY (see cli. 
209).—At the above reference I asked 
‘Where was Pole’s Library at his death 
and what became of it?’’ A leading article 
in The Times of Aug. 30 says: ‘‘ The addi- 
tion of Cardinal Pole’s books to the [Vatican] 
library by the Borghese Pope, Paul V., is of 
interest to Englishmen.’’ Where were these 
death of Cardinal Pole 
in 1558 and the accession of Paul V. in 
1604? Are the first thirteen ‘lost’? Books 
of Ammianus Marcellinus among the 
‘nearly 50,000’? manuscript items in the 

Vatican Library? 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 

ILLIAM HOG.—What is known of this 
man, who translated Milton’s ‘ Para- 
dise Lost’ and ‘ Paradise Regained’ into 
Latin verse, and published his translation 


| in 1690? 


JoHN B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


‘HE JAPANESE KAMI.—I understand 
that by the term Kami may be denoted 

1. that which has no form but is pure spirit, 
unlimited and supernatural 
power ; 2. sovereigns and heroes whose spirits 
invoked after their death; 3. divine 
things which transcend the human intellect, 
4. the creator or supreme being. The Kami 


| has an effluence or emanation called Mitama 


which is to be thought of as inhabiting the 
temple, and as a vehicle for action at a 
distance from the temple. Diviners praying 
to a god, reciting the Kami-oroshi with cer- 
tain ceremonies, are thought to cause the 
god to descend into certain articles called 
gohei and to remain in them during the 
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ceremony, departing at its close. Could 
any reader of ‘N. & Q.’ tell me whether 
the diviner is held to be able so to possess 
himself of the power of the god or goddess 
‘“brought down”? that the heavenly being 
is unable to exist in heaven any longer. 
G. W. H. 


(ILL-O’-THE-WISP.—Is there as matter 
of fact any such thing as the will-o’-the- 
wisp, ignis fatuus, jack-o’-lantern, few follet, 
Irrlicht or whatever, in so many languages, 
it has been called? Can any reader of 


‘“N. & Q.’ say that he has seen one? Or, 
if not, can he bring forward any  well- 
authenticated instance of another person 


having seen one? I have recently heard 
debate on the subject by those who should 
know, and who were sceptical of the exist- 
ence of the tricky fires, not believing it pos- 
silde that the marsh gas which is supposed 
to originate them should be ignited. 
had made enquiries in Ireland where there 
is much undrained bog, but no one they 
could hear of had ever seen 
Wisp. 
ance in legend or literature ? 


J. Z. C. 


(F JUNT SMORLTORK.—The Australian 

Encyclopedia (Jose and Carter), Vol. 
ii., states that Count Paul Edmund de 
Strzelecki was the ‘‘ original of Count 
Smorltork who graced Mrs. Leo Hunter’s 


They | 
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a_ will-o’-the- | 
When does it make its first appear- | 


breakfast party in ‘ Pickwick.’ ”’ 7. a a) 
Hayward, in his ‘ Dickens Encyclopedia,’ 
states that the original was ‘‘ Count 
Puckler Muskau.’’ Can any of your sub-| 


scribers inform me which of the two state- 
ments is correct ? 
Francis J. Perry. 


UTTER IN THE PLACE OF HONOUR. 
At p. 202 of Mr. E. S. Forster’s 

‘ Buslecq’s Turkish Letters’ is a reference 
to the bringing of a horse’s head at Tartar 
meals ‘‘ for the first and last courses, just 
as with us butter has a place of honour at 
the beginning and end of a meal.”’ I should 
be glad to have any notes about this use of 
butter. How was it served? Did the cus- 
tom prevail over the whole of Europe in the 
sixteenth century? How long did it last? 


H. F. 
Feder WANTED.—Who was the author 
] of ‘Zelda’s Fortune.’ a novel that ap- 


peared, in 
Magazine, 


serial form, in the Cornhill 
during 1873? 


Pk, Te 
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____ Replies. 


KING’S SHIPS BUILT AT 
BURSLEDON. 
(cliii. 75, 122, 158). 

MY sincere thanks to COMMANDER Rupent- 

Jones for quoting the two local inscrip- 
tions about my ship-building ancestor, George 
Parsons. I will, as suggested, give the names 
and launching dates of the twenty-two men- 
of-war built by him. Here is the list :— 


GUNS 
Fox ... 32 1780 
QUEBEC 32 1781 
BROBNT ic iss wes vase 64 1782 
PHOENIX .. 36 1783 
ELEPHANT 74 1786 
Dover Sse, Gee; own MARE cee 
GALATRA ... ... ... ... 82 .s. 270A 
DILIGENCE 18 1795 
TRATORER: 66 oss cos cae 16 1795 
CAMBRIAN 40 1797 
PENELOPE 36 1798 
JASON ea 36 1800 
RESISTANCE ... 36 1801 
'PREBUNE: <4-- <0 << 36 1803 
Fiy 18 1804 
APOLLO sie Meds woe eee 1805 
TIORATIO. .ic. kek bee cee OG 1805 
PERUVIAN 18 1808 
THEBAN - c5 ies sos ws O08 .. Ie 
PHOTSPUR 6.0 osc) cas. see 26... +1810 
INWSEPEE oc. cds. sae? dea 38 1812 
MATRA cic: ese wale! S's 38 1813 


Some notes are needed. The Lavret was 
completed by the contractor’s only surviving 
son, John Parsons, as executor. The 
PERUVIAN, THEBAN, Hotspur, NyMPHE, and 
Laurer, were built at Warsash. The 
RaTrLeR was a Raymond of Southampton 
contract that George Parsons was paid £3,000 
to finish and launch. The other sixteen 
men-of-war were built at a yard adjoining, 
on the down-stream side, the public landing- 
stage at Bursledon Point; a yard first 
officially mentioned in a Navy Board letter 
of Dec. 9, 1778, quoting ‘‘ an offer from Mr. 
George Parsons to build in his Yard at 
Bursledon in Hampshire a Ship of 32 Guns” 
(Ad. N.B. 2206). The contract for two 
ships, QuUEBEc and ARDENT, was a single one 
to ‘‘ Messrs. Stares & Parsons ’’; the name 
Stares occurring nowhere else. The bill 
for the ExLerHant, which was begun Dec. 6, 
1781, came to £30,437 9s. Od. A Navy 
Board offer of a contract was refused by 
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George Parsons just before his death in 1812 
_that for the PALias. 

Counting only to Charnock’s last included 
year, 1801, I find the following Bursledon 
errors of that writer as regards the twenty- 
one years of my _ great-great-grandfather’s 
career covered by him. 
PHoENIx, and QuEBEC, credited to ‘‘H.” 
Parsons instead of George Parsons. The 
ARDENT, DILIGENCE, CAMBRIAN, PENELOPE, 
Jason, and Resistance, not credited to 
George Parsons. The THaria credited to H. 
Parsons instead of to T. Colhoun. The 
Ustcorn and the THaria given a separate 
existence, although the latter was but the 
former re-named. 
to J. Luckhue instead of to T. Colhoun. 
The Dover credited to H. Partay instead of 
to George Parsons. I admit, however, that 
as the first provider of a general list of 
Merchant Yard built men-of-war, Charnock 
would have met with very considerable diffi- 
culties indeed. 

J. DeNHAM Parsons. 

45, Sutton Court Road, Chiswick. 

OLY WELLS (cliii. 99, 141).—In the 

Antiquary, 1890-94, Mr. R. C. Hope | 
published short details about the holy wells | 
of our country, classified under the different | 
counties. The holy wells of Scotland fol- | 
lowed in 1895. Whilst that writer was no | 
doubt industrious as a collector, he some- 
times omitted to give credit to his authorities 
for the information he derived from them. | 
One case that came under my notice was that | 
of Hampshire, where he failed to acknowledge 
his indebtedness to the late T. W. Shore, 
of Southampton, a_ well-known antiquary, 
and to an article of his in the Hampshire 
Independent, of April 9, 1887 (see the Hamp- 
shire Antiquary, i. 1891, pp. 33 and 66). | 
A further note on wishing wells in Hamp- 
shire appeared in the Hampshire Indepen- | 
dent, 1887, April 16. Reference may also 
te made to Mr. Donald A. Mackenzie’s 
‘Ancient Man in Britan,’ 1922, pp. 174, | 
178, etc.; and the ‘ Britannica’ and other 
encyclopedias, and the Victoria County 
History may provide additional information. 

The subject is a large one, but writers and 
collectors of information have generally | 
treated it from too local and exclusive a | 
point of view. The veneration and worship 
of wells, springs and streams is extremely 
ancient, going back long before the time of 
Christianity and even to the Neolithic age, 
and is, no doubt, part of the nature-worship 
Which formed the earliest religious ideas of 
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mankind. There is room for a book on the 
history and ramifications of this cult, which 


probably, like most other superstitions, 
1 customs and observances which have  cul- 
minated in what we call _ civilization, 


originated in Egypt, and was thence dis- 
seminated over the world. In Africa James 
Bruce, if I remember aright, found that the 
sources of the Nile were regarded with 
veneration by the Abyssinians; and we know 
that the Egyptians worshipped the god of the 
Nile, Hapi. 

The subject of churches built near holy 
wells is treated of in Walter Johnson’s 
‘Byways of British Archeology,’ 1912, p. 
91, &e. 
| Your querist’s list requires some correc- 
| tion. I suppose Walters’s ‘Holy Wells of 
| Gloucestershire’ was published in the Bristol 
| Times and Mirror. Was it also issued in 
| book-form? This should have been stated. 

Mr. Brnnart’s ‘‘ Horne, Holy Wells of 
Somerset,’ presumably, should be Dom 
Ethelbert Thorne, ‘ Somerset Holy Wells,’ 
published by the Somerset Folk Society 
about 1923-4 (see cxlvi. 56). 

Frepx. A. Epwarps. 

In the N.W. corner of St. Patrick’s 
Cathedral, Dublin, is the granite cover-stone 
of St. Patrick’s Well, bearing two incised 
Celtic crosses (ninth or tenth century). It 
was found during the main drainage works 
in 1901, but the well probably disappeared 





when the Poddle was diverted (temp. 
Charles ITI.). See also Journ. R. S. A. [., 
1899. A second Dublin holy well dedicated 


to Ireland’s patron saint is in the corner 
of Trinity College garden opposite end of 
Dawson-street; it is now arched over, and 
gave its name to Patrick’s Well-lane (now 
Nassau-street). It was mentioned in 1592 
as the S. boundary of All Hallows’ Priory. 
A third ‘“ St. Patrick’s Well ’’ is close by, 
in Nassau-place, on the premises of a famous 
mineral water manufactory. 

At Wavertree, Liverpool, is ‘* Monk’s 
Well,’’ surmounted by an ancient cross, with 
legend ‘‘ Deus dedit homo bibit’’; on the 
base is ‘‘Qui non dat quod habet daemon 
infra ridet. Anno 1414.” 

Mr. A. S. Foord has devoted many pages 
of his indispensable ‘ Springs, Streams, and 
Spas of London’ (1910) to London’s holy 
wells. 


J. ARDAGH. 
THE BYZETTE PARIS (cliii. 110, 156).— 
This can only be the Lunatic Asylum 
established long since 


at the village of 
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Bicétre just outside Paris on the road to 
Fontainevleau. At Bicétre was a castle in 
former times, and Littré derives the name 
from Winchester, 
C, WANKLYN. 
“ TELL FOR LEATHER”’ (cliii. 156).— 
The earliest example in the ‘ N.E.D.’ is 
from Mr. Rudyard Kiplings ‘Shillin’ a 
day ’ in the ‘ Barrack Room Ballads’ (1892) : 
‘“ When we rode hell for leather both 
squadrons together.’’ It has been suggested 
that the phrase stands for (1) ‘‘ All of a 
lather’ or (2) ‘‘ Heil fiir Leder,’’ ‘‘ Safety 
for leather,’ i.e. ‘‘ to save one’s skin.”’ 
See also 12 8. iv. 186; v. 25. 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 
A letter in the Sunday Times of 26 June 
stated that: 
in the Middle Ages, the practice of fleeing for 


sanctuary gave rise in Germany to a_pass- 
word for fugitives, ‘“‘ Heil fiir Laufer’ (save 


the runner). This expression is in common 
use in our own language to-day, when we talk 
ot running “ hell-for-leather.” 

J. R. H. 


I have seen it suggested somewhere that 
this is probably a corruption of the German 
phrase Hiilfe fiir Leder, referring to the 
desperate run of a hunted animal seeking 
safety for its Jeather, i.e. skin. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 

OHN POND, ASTRONOMER ROYAL: 
’ EDMOND HALLEY (cliii. 116, 159).— 
In reference to Dr. Edmund Halley 1656— 
1742, who became Astronomer Royal in 1721, 
it is of interest to note that it is believed 
he was the one and only civilian to be 
invested with a post-captain’s commission 
in the Royal Navy and that he was 
given the command of Paramour, 6, pinck, 
tuilt at Deptford by Fisher Harding. Added 
4 April, 1694. 52ft. ok. I18ft. ob, 
Oft. Zin. d.h. (89)T. 20 men. 

Sergison’s List of Additions 
‘““She was built for Mr. 
and use Establishment of men and guns.’ 

Capt. Halley’s appointments were as 
follows :— 

1698, Aug. 19 to 1699, July 20. 
1699, Aug. 24 to 1700, Sept. 18. 
1701, Apl. 30 to 1701, Oct. 16. 


states :— 
Middleton, 


MS. Navy List of 1698 gives his name} 


as Edmund Haw ey. 
He sailed Novemter, 1698, and returned 
to England to change his officers; re-sailed 


September, 1699, crossing the equator 16 
Nov., 1699. He took many observations 


for longitude and determined the position 
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of Trinidad Island in the South Atlantic 
(not Trinidad, W.I.); and made a survey 
of the South Atlantic for variation of the 
magnetic needle, returning to England § 
Sept., 1700. 

The Paramour, 6, pinck, was sold 2 
Aug., 1706, at a “publick sale to Capta 
Constable for £122 as (89)T. pinck [no guns 
mentioned].’’ Halley had made noted stellar 
observations at St. Helena in 1676, ut the 
indefatigable Assistant Secretary of the Royal 
Astronomical Society has failed in her 


‘untiring search to reveal the name of, we 


believe, the East Indiaman which carried 
him there. 

Halley’s four magnetic pole theory—the 
only sound explanation of the variation of 
the needle was dealt with very thoroughly 
and delightfully in ‘ Terrestrial Magnet. 
ism,’ by F. A. Black (Gall and Inglis), 1906, 

JoHN A. RuPERT-JONES, F.R.A.S, 

F. H. Hart, in his ‘ History of Lee and 
its Neighbourhood,’ 1882, says: ‘‘In the 
same vault lies buried John Pond, the 
Astronomer Royal, born 1767, died at Green- 
wich, 1836, aged 67 years.”’ 

F. Witziam Cock. 

Mr. McPike’s supposition, at the first 
reference, that All Hallows Barking Church 
is in Essex, has doubtless been the reason 
of his not being able to find any particulars 
of the marriage of Pond’s parents. 

The name by which this ancient church 
is usually known is All Hallows Barking by 
the Tower; it is situated at the corner of 
Great Tower Street and Seething Lane, in 
the City of London, near the Tower. Hence 
its name. 

The parish church of Barking Essex, is 
dedicated to St. Margaret, and the first- 
named one is frequently associated with this 
old Essex town. 

G. Worley, in the Ecclesiological Dictionary 
of Essex, 1915, says: 

It may be desirable to caution the stranger 
against confusing the Church of “ All Hallows 
Barking,” as it is called, with anything in 
Barking parish. The church by the Tower of 
London was formerly a dependence of the 
Abbey, [of Barking] which gives it the dis 
tinctive name, still retained, though the places 
are some miles apart. 

Mr. A. R. Martin may like to know that 
there is a long account of Edmund Halley, 
Astronomer Royal, in the fifth volume of 
Hughson’s ‘ History of London,’ 1809, under 
Haggerston, which occupies no fewer than 
seventeen pages, in fact, all that is said of 
this one-time village is contained in one line: 
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“Haggerston is famous for being the birth- 
place of the eminent Dr. Edmund Halley ”’ ; 


then follows the account of his career, in | 


which it is stated that ‘‘ His corpse was 
interred, at his own request, in the church- 
yard of Lee, near Greenwich, in the same 
grave where he had seen that of his beloved 
consort laid a few years beiore.’’ 

K. E. Newron. 
Hampstead, Upminster, Essex. 


folk ETYMOLOGY: TOW LAW (cliii. 
- 135, 177).--The meaning of law in a 
place-name is usually ‘‘small hill’ or 
“ mound.”? But as out-door courts were held 
at such places, it is connected with our 
present word, and in some cases might have 
that meaning. On the meaning of the 
element tow I am afraid I can throw but 
little light. It is, I feel sure, a pre-historic 
place-name element. We have a Tow Tree 
place, and I have seen it stated that Tow 
indicated the horse-chestnut tree, but I do 
not place the least confidence in this deriva- 
tion. I have a kind of feeling that it 
indicates something of mop-shape. There 
is a Towbury Camp in Worcestershire, and 
a Towford and a Towan Head elsewhere. 
Towchester seems to prove it to be at least 
as early as Roman times. 'Towyn would be, 
I think, Tow-wynne, the white 

ALFRED WATKINS. 





Hereford. 
JUBLIC WAYS THROUGH OR UNDER 
CHURCHES (clii. 352, 394, 413, 429, 
447, 466; cliii. 30, 47, 86, 101, 139, 160).— 
Mr. GawrHorp agrees with my interpreta- 
tion of my example of the ‘four Oxford 
churches aligning, back to a certain point, 
namely, that they originally stood in the 
open with no houses round, 
coming to them. But here, I think, he 
comes to the wrong conclusion that each 
track was made after the church was built, 
in order to approach it, and ignores the 
strong evidence from which I conclude that 
the track was there first and the church 

built on it. 
This evidence is (1) that the four churches 
align, and that the four tracks approaching 


them are on that alignment; (2) that 
ancient sites older than the churches, 


namely, the bench of justice at Carfax, and 
the ancient ford at The Folly, are on this 
one track, which has survived as one con- 
tinuous track to the present day, diverging 
to one side to avoid St. Aldate’s Church, 
and dividing to both sides of St. 





but tracks | 


Mary | 


| Magdalen and St. Giles. 


The execptional 
cases where it did not diverge, but went under 
or through the church built on it, is the 
subject of this query. 

Major F. C. Tyler (Hon. Sec. of the 
Straight Track Cluv), sends me the following 


examples of ways through churches and 
dwelling-houses. Extract trom Mr. Elliston- 
Erwood’s ‘Pilgrims’ Road’: ‘‘In_ the 


church, [i.e. at Wrotham, Kent], there is an 
unusual opening through the ‘ower, which 
is probably a processional passage analogous 
to those at East Burgholt, Suffolk, and 
Hythe, Kent.” 

Extract from Crossing’s ‘Guide to Dart- 
moor.” (On a track from Bideford to 
Darmouth). ‘‘ Hence [i.e. from Kes Tor], 
it crossed the farms of Frenchbere, Yard- 
worthy, Shapley, Burston (this is thought 
to be ‘‘ Hoar Stone ’’), Venn, Jurston, Litta- 
ford, Liapa, or Leeper as it is usually 
called, and went on to Combe, where it runs 
through the passage of a dwelling-house.’’ 

ALFRED WATKINS. 
Hereford. 
ME DE CHATENAY (cliii. 154).—This 
lady was probably the wife of Gerard 
Louis-Gui, Comte de Chastenay-de-Lenty, 
who was ‘‘ deputé de la noblesse du baillage 
de Chatillon-sur-Seine aux états généraux 
de 1789.”’ He was first a partisan of Necker 
(Louis XVI.’s minister), then became a sym- 
pathiser of the French Revolution, and after 
some adventures Lecame a _ supporter of 
Napoleon, and was a Royalist again on the 
return of the Bourbons to France. There 
is a biography of him in the ‘ Biographie 
des Hommes Vivants’ (Paris, Michaud, 
1817). 

His wife, Victorine de Chastenay, was the 
daughter of Comte Gérard, and after separ- 
ating from her husband “ porte le nom de 
Madame comme chanoinesse.’? The follow- 
ing is a list of her publications: 

1. ‘Les mystéres d’Udolphe,’ par Anne 
Radcliff, traduit de l’Anglais, 1797, 4 vol. 
in 12; ou 6 vols. in 18; 1808, 4 vol. in 12, 
revus, dit-on, par M. Després. 

2. ‘Calendrier de Flore, ou étude des 
fleurs d’aprés nature,’ 1802, 1804, 3 vols. 
in 8°, 

3. ‘Du génie des peuples anciens, ou 
Tableau du développement de l’esprit humain 
chez les anciens, 1808, 4 vol., in 8°. 

4. ‘ Les chevaliers normands en Italie, et 
considérations générales sur l’histoire de la 
chevalerie’ in 8°. 
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Her portrait, painted in 1787, was included 
in a loan exhibition of Mme Vigée-Lebrun’s 
works in Paris during the thirties of the 
nineteenth century. It is still probably 
somewhere in France. 

ANDREW DE TERNANT. 

36, Somerleyton Road, Brixton, 8.W. 


\ ECHANICAL ENTERTAINMENTS 
M WITH GRAECO-LATIN NAMES 
(cliii. 137).—Is the thaumatrope too obvious 
an old toy to be included in the list? It 
is still, I think, supplied in Christmas 
crackers: it ‘‘ illustrates the persistence of 
an image upon the retina.” 

Less well-known is the Optophone. This 
is an application by Dr. Fournier-D’ Albe, 
of selentum to a mechanical contrivance by 
which a blind person literally hears the 
printed lines of a book as it is moved over the 
appropriate surface. The inventor told me 
that certain blind girls had been successful 
with little practice, in reading 
books, but [ do not know if the machine 
achieved real success. 
National Institute 
taken it up. 
me, but would have needed much practice 
to realise the difference in duration. 

J. Parson. 


ERALDIC: TALBOT OF SPREYTON 
(cliii, 155).—See particulars in a paper 
on Spreyton Parish in Devon Notes and 
Gleanings, February, 1889 (Vol. 11., No. 14, 
p. 23) by the late Winslow Jones, Publisher, 
Pollard, North Street, Exeter. 
BY. 8: 


The date 1404 would appear to require 
further consideration; possibly 1464 was 
intended. There was a Talbot (Richard), 
Lord of Spreyton, so late as 1451. He con- 
tributed to the building of Spreyton church 
in that year, as is proved by an inscription, 
in Latin, in the roof of the chancel there. 
An English translation of the inscription is 
included in John Stabb’s book, ‘ Some Old 
Devon Churches,’ Vol. ii., p. 16i, 1911, and 
see cxlvii. 228, 270, 322, 359. It is quite 
likely that this Richard T. was father of 
Sir William T. (called a rebel) who married 
Elizabeth Bonville (see Cal. Pat. Rolls, 
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ordinary | 
As far as I know, the | 


for the Blind has not) 
The sounds were distinct to! 


| yours by about three to one. 


1461-7, pp. 89, 112, 114) and that William | 


and Elizabeth had a daughter Elizabeth, 
who married Kelly of Kelly. 
M. 
THE ST. ISIDOR (cliii. 120, 161).—This 
ship was named San Ysrvro. She is 


shewn (1814, Steel’s N.L.) as ‘‘in ordinary ’’, 
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as a prison ship. Not included in 182 
Official Navy List. Fincham, in ‘ History 
of Naval Architecture,’ gives her measure. 
ments 176ft. Osin. length of gundeck ; [144ft, 
o.] keel; 48ft. 11jin, beam; 20ft. jin, 


| depth of hold=(1836)T. (Burthen). 


James, in 
her guns :— 
28 long 24 Pounders on lower deck. 

30 long 18 Pounders on second deck. 

16 long 8 Pounders on quarter-deck and 
forecastle. 


‘Naval History,’ Vol. ii., gives 


74 
_ stating also that her crew consisted 
of 525 men and boys. But he does not say 
where she was built. (Probably she was 
built at Havana). The Naval Chronicles 
may give more information on this point. 


Joun A. Rupert-Jones, 


sy SPITT ” (cliii. 120).—In an inventory 

of church goods at Marsh Chapel, 

Lincolnshire, 1614, it is stated that the town 
spit is in the hands of a certain person. 
G. 8. G. 

ALACLAVA: CHARGE OF THE 

' HEAVY BRIGADE (clii. 425; cliii. 

69, s.v. ‘The last of the Six Hundred’).— 

Admiral Mark Kerr, in his ‘ Land, Sea, and 


| Air,’ after giving an account of how the 


charge of the Light Brigade came to take 
place writes, at p. 350: 


When the Crimean War was over, my uncle 
{Charles Maitland, of the Grenadier Guards, 
who was on the Staff] went to the Holy Land, 
and on board the steamer he met an officer of 
the Russian heavy cavalry, who remarked to 
him: ‘‘All your people make a great fuss 
about your light cavalry charge of Balaclava. 
Of course, it was a very fine piece of bravery, 
though it was perfectly mad, but none of your 
people ever speak about your heavy cava ry’s 
charge, which was a much braver piece of 
work and saved you. I know, because I was 
in our heavy cavalry, which outnumbered 
We were in 
three distinct lines with a wing formed of a 
regiment on either flank. Your heavy cavalry 
met us at a gallop. We never thought you 
could get through the first line, but they went 
through our first line at a gallop, the second 
line at a trot, and the third line at a walk. 
They broke us up, and that was the finest feat 
of arms that I have ever heard of. 

JoHn B. WAINEWRICHT. 


THE WIFE OF CHARLES KNEVET 

(cxlviii. 350, 394; clii. 412; cliii. 15).— 
The pedigree of Lady Gates, as recorded on 
her memorial brass in Seamer Church, does 
not record the name of her mother. — There 
is just a chance that the names of the got- 
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parents of the children of Sir Henry Gates 
may give a clue to their grandmother’s 
family. They are to be found on pp. 396-8 
of Vol. i. of ‘Coll. Top. et Gen.’ 

E. P. STApLeton. 


RREGULAR NUMERAL ADJECTIVES 

(cliii. 45, 84, 124).—Another example 
is to be found on a_ seventeenth century 
memorial tablet in the tower of All Saints 
Church, Freshwater, Isle of Wight. As the 
whole inscription is interesting 1 send a copy 
of it entire :— 

MEMORIAE SACRU. 

The Most Vertuous Mrs, Anne Toops, 
Daughter of Mr. Thomas Cardell, 
Sometime of the Privy Chamber to Q. 
Elizabeth and Q, Anne, and 
Wife to Mr. John Toope of Wiltshire, 
in her widowhood by a memorable Providence 
preserved out of the flames of the late Irish 

Rebellion 

on the 11th of September 1648 and 71th yeare 
ot her age, 

expired under the roof of her neerest kinsman 
then 

Rector of this place to his unspeakable losse 
and greefe. 


Repente 
Sublatam ex oculis, prosequitur lacrymis 
Nepos maestissimus, Cardellus Gcodman. 


If Beauty, Grace, or Vertues store 
Might have discharged Natures score 

If Witt and Language, finely spent, 
On Musick could the fates have bent, 
Her sowle and body had been one 
Until the Resurrection. 

And then to Heaven (if any) might 
Without a change have taken flight. 
The Prophet twixt his wheels of fyre 
Might faster mount but yet not higher 
then [than] she was wont, whose righteous 


soule 

In flames of zeal did upwards rowle. 
As Enock then in sacred story 

Made but a step from earth to glory 
Shee needed only a remove 

Whose conversation was above. 


Scribendi certus, Dolendi uix terminus, 
A. J. H 


Wigan, 


OURNER AS OCCUPATION (cliii. 155). ; 

~Several references to professional | 
“ wailers’”? are contained on pp. 66, 67 and| 
ly B. 8. Puckle’s ‘ Funera] Customs,’ | 


Wigan. A. J. H. 


| City 


housewives keeping the top drawer for special 
articles of clothing, and this habit was 
transferred from putting the same fine 
things into the till of the old linen-chests, 
when chests of drawers took the place of 
chests. 
F, Wiii1am Cock. 
RMY AND NAVY PENSIONERS’ 
SLANG: ‘ DITTY-BOX”’ (clii. 370; 
cliii. 106, 141).—In 1898, Messrs. Cassell 
published ‘ A Gun-Room Ditty Box,’ by G. 
Stewart Bowles, lately a sub-lieutenant in 
Her Majesty’s fleet, with a preface by Rear- 
Admiral Lord Charles Beresford. This con- 
tained a number of poems and _ sketches, 
written by the author when a midshipman. 
He refers to the bluejacket’s ‘‘ little white 
‘ ditty-box ’ above the hat-racks where live his 


household gods.’’ 
G. H. Wurre. 


23, Weighton Road, Anerley, 


HE BLUE-JACKET’S COLLAR (cliii. 
137).—I_ wish to confirm Mr. E. 
CUNDELL’s implication at the above reference 
that the three white stripes have nothing 
to do with any naval engagement. I went 
into this matter fully before writing the 
article on it which appears at p. 690 of the 

3rd ed. of my ‘ Popular Fallacies.’ 

A. S. E. Ackerman. 


HEATRES IN THE CITY (cliii. 118, 
160).—A useful book is Erroll Sherson’s 
‘London’s Lost Theatres of the Nineteenth 
Century’ (1925). City of London Theatre, 
36, Norton Folgate; first called Norton 
Folgate Theatre, built 1837 for Mrs. Honey. 
Theatre, Grub St. (Milton St.), e. 

1830-1836, afterwards City Pantheon. 

J. ARpacu. 


[PENTIFICATION OF HERALDRY (clii. 
259, 299).—From the ‘ History and 
Antiquities of the County Palatine of Dur- 
ham’ by William Fordyce I learn that the 
latest commission under the Great Seal for 
registering descents, was issued in 1686; 
and, since that time, it has been left to the 
choice of individuals to continue or not the 
pedigrees of their respective families at the 
Heralds’ College. 
Mr. Fordyce had intended to continue 


| down to the time of publication the list of 


| families who had registered their pedigrees 


‘ (jet OF THE TOP DRAWER” (cliii. | 

157).—I have known this saying for} 
more than sixty years. I have always under- 
stood it to refer to the habit of careful 


or procured armorial bearings at the Heralds’ 
College. His application to the College for 
the necessary information brought the fol- 
lowing reply— 
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Mr. King, York Herald, 


pliments to Mr, Fordyce, and begs to acknow- 
ledge his note ‘of the 26th ult., 
which he has to observe that pedigrees 
recorded in this ollice since the Visitations 
are not arranged in counties, and that it is 
impossible to comply with Mr. Fordyce’s 
request as the indexes do not generally point 
out the locality of families w hose pedigrees are 
so recorded. 


H. ASsKEw. 
Spennymoor. 
(UNDELL (clii. 245).—The manor of 
Bampton, a parish in Westmorland, 
was in very early times divided into two 


moieties. 
Cundale. The latter was in the possession 
of a family named Cundale (Cundell) in the 
reign of Henry II. Hence it got its name. 
H. Askew. 
I EONARD FAMILY OF AMERICA (cliii. 
4 137).—The pedigree of Dacre of the 
South in Whellan’s ‘ History of Cumberland 
and Westmorland’ does not agree with Miss 
M. Emma Burt in the name of the first wife 
of Richard, Lord Dacre. She is stated to 


have been Elizabeth, daughter and co-heir 
of Sir Arthur Throckmorton, of Pauler’s 
Perry, Co. Northampton. The name of only 


one son is mentioned, although it is said 
that there was other issue. The surname 
of this family is given as Lennard, not 
Leonard. 

H. ASKEW. 


* ALL SIR GARNET ”’ (cliti. 28, 69, 141). 

—‘‘ All serene’’ as an equivalent of 
*All’s well’’ was a catch-word at the end 
of the nineteenth century. In the ’80’s Sir 
Garnet Wolseley was winning his battles in 
Egypt, so ‘‘ All Sir Garnet ’’ became equal 
to ‘‘ all serene.” 

J. ARDAGH. 


The illustration of the meaning of this 
slang term, quoted by the Hon. Editor of 
the Journal of the Society of Army His- 
torical Research, from ‘A Pink ’Un and 
a Pelican,’ 1898, is a good one, but I well 
remember the expression more than ten years 
earlier. 

Another meaning refers to some imminent 
danger having passed; for instance, sup- 
pose, a burglary arranged and about to take 
place and a policeman passing by the scene 
having been seen in time; on his disappear- 
ance, the ‘‘ Coast would be clear ’’; it would 
be ‘ All Sir Garnet,’’ all right, for the 
burglars. 

The phrase also meant 


‘c 


well in health,”’’ 


presents his com- | 


in reply to, 


Bampton Patric and Bampton | of i Cone 


| times, a ghostly 





and was used in answer to a greeting, ‘‘ How 
are you?’’, “ All Sir Garnet, thanks.” 
E. E. Newroy. 
ORTRAIT OF MRS. THWAYTES, 1845 
OR 1846 (cliii. 136).—Could this have 


been Laura Bell, afterwards Mrs. Thistle. 
thwayte, ‘‘ most respected of British 
matrons, a free Church preacher and the 


valued friend of Mr. and Mrs. Gladstone” 
| whose influence with the Nizam of Hydera- 
| bad is said to have induced him to use all 
his power on the English side in 1857? See 
Mr. Charles A. Dolph’s ‘The Real ‘“ Lady 
”» and Otner Women of 
(Werner Laurie). 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT, 


ARLY EXAMPLES OF CAMOUFLAGE 

(cliii. 82).—Ancier or ARater, British 

ship: Captain Thomas Knyvett. It is 

recorded that this vessel, whilst camouflaged 

captured a privateer off Alborough (now 

Aldborough) in 1672. See also ante pp. 134-5, 
Joun A. Rupert-Jonzs, 


ORD IDDESLEIGH AND THE HIGH. 
CLERE BOGY (cli. 298, 339).—In a 
recent issue of World Travel, the following 
paragraph appears with regard to Highclere 
Castle :— 

We are told that up to comparatively recent 
visitant used to haunt the 
castle, and that an assembly of no less than 
nine clergy was needed to drive this spirit from 
the Castle to a huge pollard oak in the park. 
But even then its flittings were such a terror 
to late wayfarers that a further conclave of 
twelve clergy again solemnly banished it to the 
Red Sea, and since then it has never been since 


[? seen] again. 
P. Dew: 


Sou RCE WANTED (clii. 64, 107).—In 
addition to the replies provided at the 
second reference, Dante (‘ Purg.’ v. 13) 
supplies an abridged form of this inscription: 
dir le genti 
Dean 


Paris’ 


Vien dietro a me, e lascia 
which he puts into Virgil’s mouth. 
Plumptre observes on this line: 
The words find an echo in the inscription 
at Marischall College, Aberdeen—tHEI SAIE; 
QUHAT SAIE THEI? LETTE THEM SAIE, whic h, in its 
turn is but a translation from the Greek. 
This transcription differs from that quoted 
by Mr. WatNEwricut. One would like to 
be certain which is the correct one. Perhaps 
Dr. Buttock would oblige by transcribing 
it anew. I have heard that it figures also 
on some Welsh Castle. 
J. B. McGovery. 
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Calendar of the Close Rolls, Henry IV. Vol. 
1. 1399-1102. (H.M, Stationery Office. £1 
17s. 6d.). 


AND QUERIES. 


| In January, 


MHE most important of these documents have | 


already found their place in Rymer’s 


‘Foedera, and of these we will here make no} 


mention. Apart from them, however, the 
student will find much that is of high interest 
on public topics, to say nothing of the abund- 
ance of material relating to persons and 
families, to disposal of landed estates, to trade, 
shipping, and ecclesiastical affairs. We begin 
with a significant order to sheriffs, and local 
authorities generally, to restrain expression of 
hostility to the friars mendicant; an order 
repeated some seven months later. The 
Carmelites obtain an order for the delivery 
to their prior provincial of all rebellious and 
disobedient friars to be found in the different 
bailiwicks, the prior being engaged in making 
a visitation of the Carmelite houses, wherein 
much was amiss. ‘The Cistercians within the 
realm have a strict order directed at them to 
cease from interference with the usual course 
of payment of tithes, an interference upon which 


they had been set by papal letters. Among | 
harms such innovation would produce is 


reckoned the impossibility of rectors and vicars 
“to keep hospitality.” The Carthusians at 
Hull are granted exemption, on the score of 
their poverty, from the obligation to find 
horses, armour and archers. 

In May, 1400, we have the writs issued to 
all the sheriffs to prevent any chaplain preach- 
ing without licence of the diocesan—a provision 
expressly against the spread of heresy. There 
are some good examples of the form of provision 
ior masses for the dead, as in the agreement 
for this purpose between the Franciscens and 
Stephen Hayme, and in the bond of the Abbot 
of St. Mary Graces for celebration of the 
anniversary of Mary, the deceased wife of the 
Ling. 

At Colne Priory there is a dispute as to the 
office of Prior, and the guardians of the peace 
are instructed to intervene. In April, 1401, 
the ecclesiastical authorities are directed to 
enquire into the increasing number cf aliens 
flocking into the alien priories. 

The white nuns of St. Benedict at Worcester 
for relief of their mean estate are to have £10 
a year from the county; and the monks in the 


island of ‘ Farnelande by Baumburgh ” have | 


payment ordered of the alms King Edward III. 
allotted to them, 


Mention is made of Margery | 


Pensax, an anchorite shut up in the church- | 


yard of St. Botolph without Bishopsgate. 
The political change finds several of those 
smaller echoes which yet bring home to us the 


life of the time: Thomas Fox of Brasewell has | 


had laid to his charge the speaking of “ perverse 


and disgraceful words ” concerning the King’s | 


person before his coming to England, but being 
ready to make his excuses at the King’s 


pleasure,” is to be set free, upon security given, | 
from Pontefract castle, Here are also the orders ' 
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for the election of new coroners “ as by the ces- 
sion of the late King the power of the coroners 
appointed in his time is altogether determined.” 
1400, the mayor and sheriff of 
Bristol are ordered to have the head of 
Thomas, lord le Despenser, delivered to the 
sheriffs of London. ‘The warden of the college 
of Plessy church is ordered to receive Hunting- 
don’s head from one who shall deliver it to 
him on behalf of Elizabeth Lancaster, the 
King’s sister and Huntingdon’s wife, and to lay 
it with his body, said to be buried in that 
church, while the sheriffs of London have cor- 
responding order to take the head down from 
London Bridge, where it was to have remained 
as long as it might last, and deliver it to Eliza- 
beth. So also was the head of the Earl of 
Kent ordered to be taken down from London 
Bridge and delivered to his wife Joan; and 
that of William Lescrope similarly to be 
delivered to his wife Isabel. 

The business of calling up men for service 
in the King’s wars finds illustration in numer- 
ous orders subsidiary to those selected for the 
‘ Foedera.’ Especially interesting is the de- 
mand for ships. In 1400 the barons are stated 
to be under obligation to find the King fifty- 
seven ships upon forty days’ notice, in every 


ship twenty men and a master armed and 
arrayed. Here fall several good writs 
concerned with Welsh affairs and ‘‘ Owen 
Glendourdy.” In 1401 the sheriff of 


Hereford was directed to see that no Welshman 
was constable of a castle. ‘The demands on 
bishops and abbots are also instructively illus- 
trated here. 

Irish affairs crop up occasionally. Thus, 
upon information of Janico Dartasso (a per- 
sonage whose doings in these pages well repay 
study) that distance and the King’s enemies 
make it difficult to reach the chancery of 
Ireland, the Prior of St. Katherine’s at Water- 
ford is empowered to receive the oaths of office 
of the mayor and constable of the staple of 
Waterford. ‘The Prior of the Hospital of St. 
John of Jerusalem .in Ireland, returning home 
from Rhodes, where he had been on the service 
of God resisting the unbelievers, finds another 
has taken his place and is supported in his 
claim to redress by an order to Stanley, the 
King’s lieutenant in Ireland. 

Orders for the payment of pensions and 
delivery to various persons of tuns of wine 


or of raiment make up a_ large _ pro- 
portion of the entries. An interest- 
ing group of this kind is that assigning 


maintenance in monasteries. A good many 
writs of supersedeas concern imprisonments 
in the Tower. - Two prisoners in the Fleet 
are ordered to be released because the warden 
of the Fleet could signify nothing against them 
save that the Bishop of Exeter, chancellor of 
the late King’s time, had ordered him by word 
of mouth to keep them in custody till further 
order, 

Orders in confirmation of rights and privil- 
eges are numerous. Many concern holders of 
demesne lands. The Dean and chapter of the 
King’s free chapel of St. Stephen within West- 
minster palace obtain orders in confirmation 
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of Edward IIl’s grant of quittance for the 
sealing of any documents of theirs in chancery ; 
and William de Wykeham, ‘‘ now bishop of 
Winchester,” has the like in respect to liberties 
and quittances for himself and his men and 
tenants at all “ ports and passages.” <A few 
persons have grants of Edward III. and Richard 
ii. continued. In January, 1400, an order under | 
pain of £100 required all staves with heads of 
iron after the fashion of lances and 
other staves and axes whatsoever with heads of 
iron and lead newly made by men of Frome to 
be sent before the King and Council ’’ for par- 
ticular causes laid before ’’ these. In July, 1400, 
an interesting order is sent to Edward Cherlton 
to have the high road at Swanscombe, where 
he has woods near it, widened according to a 
statute of Edward I., which provides that the 
high roads between market towns shall be 200ft. 
wide for the greater safety of the public—at 
Swanscombe, it would appear, now grievously 
imperilled by thieves and murderers. The 
terribly insanitary state of Calais, which smites 
the King’s lieges with disgust, is the subject 
of a lively writ to the captain and treasurer of 
the place. Other subjects which find illustration 
are the divers privileges bestowed on the King’s 
sons; the regulations for shipping to and from | 
Calais, and other ports whether for trade or 
war, and the regulations concerning passage 
of aliens and against transport of money, or 
gold and silver; the business of the mint and 
graving of the King’s dies, in which there is 
the long indenture witnessing the appointment 
of Walter Merwe to be master and maker of 
moneys. 

As examples of material for family history 
we may take the series of documents concerned 
with the estate of Dengayne or Engayne; and 
those concerned with the dower of Joan de 
Stapilton, The Kilburn decuments may be 
noted as rich in minute topographical partica- 
lars. The Calendar, as a whole, is cne of the 
most widely representative of the life and 
events of the time. 

A Men. 
Alfred 
£2 


Biographical Register of Peterhouse 
Part IL, 1284—1574. By Thomas 
Walker. (Cambridge University Press. 


2s. net). 
MHE full title sets out that this is a register 
of Peterhouse men and some of their neigh- 
bours from the earliest days (1284) to the com- 
mencement (1616) of the first admission. book 
of the College. ‘Admissions to Peterhouse, 
1615—1911’ was published in 1911. The College 
Treasury, as material for the compilation 
before us, contains the Old Register; Computus 
Rolls; Computus Books of special Foundations; 
title deeds, leases and the like; Bakehouse and 
Buttery Books, of which the earliest is of 
1542 and other records. As long ago as 1914 
from these and other sources was put together 
and sent to the Press a mauauscript covering 
the entire period 1284—1616; the war prevented 
its publication then, and now the increase in 
cost allows no more than a first part to be} 
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published—to be followed by the rest if 
couragement is forthcoming. Surely 
will not long be lacking, for alike by the i 
portance and interest of the matter, and 
the skill and care with which it has 
handled and arranged, this register may el 
its place with the best works of the sort. 
biographies, as it is hardly necessary to 5 
contain an astonishing amount of detail show 
how diligently every available ]urking-place 
stray fact has been ransacked : the genealogi 
fulness of many entries is particularly striki 
But the lengthier ones are further conspicuotg 
for their easy readableness and often also for 
the apt characterisation of their subject 
Peterhouse men have their full share in the 
pages of the ‘D.N.B.’, and the careful reader 
will note here one or two correct.:ons of that 
work, as of earlier work of the compiler him 
self. The most to be prized of these little 
Lives are, however, those which have 1ecovered 
for us the careers of the less known men—of 
those especially in the mid-sixtenth century 
who bore their part in the revival of learning 
and the subsequent great religious struggle, 


WILLIAM DEL COURT, 


We record with much regret the death of 
our correspondent, Mr. Wuti1am pe. Court, 
which occurred on Aug. 16, at Le Zoute, 
Belgium, in his 69th year. A Knight of Mary 
of the Teutonic Order and Member of the 
Historical Society of Utrecht, he was an accom 
plished student of art and of history, particw 
larly on its genealogical and personal side, His 
contributions to our own columns _ illustrate 
chiefly his interest in the continent. Besides 
an account of his own family, he wrote many 
articles in various art journals, and the trans 
lation of the diary of a Dutch lady of the 
seventeenth century which appeared serially in 
the Western Morning News. He had to the 
last an affection for ‘N. & Q.’, and his kindly 
genial letters will be greatly missed. 


OBITUARY : 


Pe 
CoRRIGENDUM. 


At ante p. 139, col. 2, last line but one, for 
‘ perfidus ” read perfidis; and at p. 140, col. 1, 
line 35, for “heirs” read heir. 


Notice TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

We cannot undertake to answer queries 
privately. 

Approveo ‘Queries’ are inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always to 
gives their names and addresses, for the infor- 
mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. 

The Publisher will be pleased to forward 
free specimen copies of ‘N. and Q.’ to any 
addresses of friends which readers may like 
to send to him, 


_————${$$—— 
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